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Literary and Historical 
Notes 











SIR THOMAS WENDY AND HIS 
FAMILY 


GIR THOMAS WENDY is commemorated 

by a handsome portrait in Balliol Hall 
and by a mention in the College prayer, 
but few even among Balliol men know 
anything about him. Yet the history of the 
rise of his family to affluence, his own 
service to the community in which he lived, 
his connections with the Wentworths and 
the disappearance of his name after his 
death present certain features of interest 
which seem worthy of record, more 
especially as the record can only be pieced 
together from many sources. 

The founder of the family fortunes was 
Dr. Thomas Wendy, a short biography of 
whom appears in D.N.B. He was born at 
Clare in Suffolk about 1500, was educated 
at Cambridge where he became a Fellow 
of Gonville Hall in 1520 and earned the 
friendship of John Caius who in 1557 dedi- 
cated one of his books to Wendy. He after- 
wards studied abroad, taking a doctor's 
degree at Ferrara. With the aid of this he 
was admitted M.D. at Cambridge in 1527. 
He must have gained a considerable reputa- 
tion in medicine for he was appointed one 
of the Physicians to Henry VIII. He 
evidently established himself in the royal 
favour for in 1541 Henry granted to him 
and his wife the Manor and advowson of 
Harlingfield, a pleasant village about five 
miles south of Cambridge, together with 
other lands in the adjacent parishes of 
Harleton and Harston. He was a witness 
to the King’s will, attended Henry on his 
deathbed in 1547 and received a legacy of 
£100. On the accession of Edward VI his 
office of Royal Physician was continued and 
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he was given an annuity of £100. From this 
time to his death his prosperity steadily 
increased. He retained his appointment as 
Physician under both Mary and Elizabeth, 
which seems to point to some elasticity in 
his religious convictions, for John Caius, 
who was suspected of Catholic sympathies, 
had to resign in 1568 his own appointment 
as Physician under Elizabeth. No doubt 
his association with the Court brought him 
many other wealthy patients, among them 
the Earl of Northumberland, and he was 
able from his income to pay large sums to 
the Court of Augmentations—the body 
specially set up to deal with the disposal 
of Church property. The records in the 
Patent Rolls and the Proceedings of the 
Privy Council show that between 1547 and 
1559 he spent more than £2,500. 

In 1549 he bought for £958 a large num- 
ber of smaller properties which occupy 
three pages of close print and which read 
like a bargain catalogue, for no ‘parcel’ 
exceeded £4 in yearly value. 

Wendy was married twice, on the second 
occasion to Margaret Atkins who was her- 
self the widow of Thomas Atkins, a member 
of a distinguished family of lawyers in 
Gloucestershire. Her daughter, Elizabeth 
Atkins, later married Dr. Wendy’s nephew 
and heir. 

At his death in 1560 Dr. Wendy left the 
rectory of Harlingfield to Gonville and 
Caius College on condition of letting it in 
perpetuity to his heirs and leaving them 
the right of presentation. The college was 
to retain to itself an annual payment of 
£10 to endow a Fellowship. The bequest 
was not to take effect until the decease of 
Mrs. Wendy. She survived until 1570 but 
even then the college had much trouble with 
the heirs and it was not until 1609-10 that 
a settlement was reached. 

Among the public offices which he filled 
were those of a Commissioner (along with 
others) to visit the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in 1548 and 1559, and to 
visit Eton in 1552. He was elected M.P. 
for St. Albans in 1554 and for Cambridge- 
shire in 1555. 

Wendy had no children and his estates 
passed to Thomas, the son of his elder 
brother John. Thomas was born in 1540 
and died in 1612. He was three times 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire and served on the 
Commission of the Peace. Little is known 
about him except that while acting as 
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Sheriff in 1586 he refused to take the usual 
oath to defend the privileges of the 
University. 


Thomas had ten children; both he and 
his wife were only seventeen when they 
married but they entered into their inheri- 
tance at the age of twenty, and eight of the 
children made good marriages, some at least 
into families of considerable means. His 
eldest son William married Blanche, 
daughter of Sir Henry Coningsby of Hert- 
fordshire, was High Sheriff of Cambridge- 
shire in 1617, and was knighted in 1618. 
He had eleven children. One of the 
daughters, Mary, married Roger Burgoyne 
who held estates both at Wroxall, six miles 
N.W. of Warwick, and at Sutton, Bedford- 
shire. His son John was created a Baronet 
by Charles I and was M.P. for Warwick- 
shire in 1643. His grandson, also Roger, 
was an intimate friend of Sir Ralph Verney 
of Claydon, Bucks., not far from Sutton, 
and is frequently mentioned in the Verney 
Memoirs. Another daughter, Thomasine, 
made a rather curious marriage with the 
father-in-law of her brother Francis. 


Francis, the second son of the father of 
the Balliol benefactor, was admitted to 
Christ’s College in 1595/6 and to Lincoln’s 
Inn in November, 1597, when he was 
described as nephew of Richard Atkins, 
armiger and bencher. On February 19, 
1610, Francis married Elizabeth Wentworth 
at St. Margaret’s Church, Wolston-cum- 
Brandon, Warwickshire. She was_ the 
daughter of Nicholas Wentworth of Lilling- 
stone Lovell (then in Oxon but now in 
Bucks.) who had acquired property at 
Wolston through his marriage with 
Susanna Wigston, a member of a great 
puritan family. Nicholas was the eldest son 
of Peter Wentworth, who as a Member of 
the House of Commons aroused the ire of 
Queen Elizabeth by the violence of his 
Puritan sympathies and his promotion of 
a petition for entailing the succession of 
the crown. He was twice imprisoned in the 
Tower where he died in 1596. Francis 
Wendy and his wife seem to have resided 
periodically at Wolston for some years since 
their first child Elizabeth was baptised there 
in 1611 and a son named Francis in 1616 
(Genealogist, vol. 6, p.27, 1889). Their 
eldest son Thomas was however born at 
Lillingstone Lovell and his birth is recorded 
in the Church Register on February 10, 
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1613. (This fact I owe to the interest of 
the present Rector.) 

Francis Wendy, the father, died young 
possibly soon after the birth of his second 
son and his wife was left to bring up the 
family, which consisted of Thomas, Francis, 
and two daughters, Susan and Sarah. 

There is no record as to where Thomas 
went to school and none of the ordinary 
works of reference mentions his entry into 
Balliol. This date has been traced from the 
laborious researches of the Rev. Andrew 
Clark (Balliol, 1875-6) a distinguished 
Oxford historian. He did the College a 
great service by compiling a manuscript 
record, in several volumes, of all its mem- 
bers since 1520, deriving his facts from all 
available sources but particularly from the 
Buttery Battel Books. Thomas Wendy's 
name appears for the first time in Septem- 
ber, 1631, as a Fellow Commoner. 

Wendy’s name also appears in the list of 
Donors to the Library, for like many other 
Fellow Commoners he gave books on enter- 
ing the college. It seems worth enquiring 
why Thomas was sent to Balliol. There was 
every reason why he should have gone to 
Cambridge. The family estates were close 
to the University, his father and grand- 
father had been members of Christ’s College, 
his uncle was a Fellow Commoner of 
King’s and Dr. Wendy had belonged to 
Gonville Hall. There must have been some 
circumstance which led his mother to think 
of Oxford. It seems almost certain that the 
explanation is to be found in the Wentworth 
connection. That family had as close an 
association with Oxford as the Wendys had 
with Cambridge. No doubt he had now 
entered into possession of the Harlingfield 
estates and in 1638—at a very early age— 
he was Sheriff of Cambridgeshire. He must 
therefore have shown some aptitude for 
public life, but this is to be expected in 
view of his family history. In his capacity 
as Sheriff we find him writing to Edward 
Nicholas, Clerk of the Council and Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty on April 1, 1639 
(Domestic State Papers, Charles I, p. 5) with 
regard to the collection of ship-money, the 
assessments for which had been made on 
November 9, 1638. ‘ 

Wendy next appears in the Cambridge 
Subsidy Roll as one of the Commissioners 
for the collection of six subsidies granted 
to the King for the relief of the kingdom 
in the winter of 1640-41. 
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On August 31, 1641, the House of Lords 
agreed with a recommendation of the 
Commons that Commissioners should be 
appointed for every county in England and 
Wales to disarm Popish Recusants and 
other dangerous persons. Those for Cam- 
bridge were Sir Dudley North, Sir John 
Cutts, Thomas Chickely, Thomas Wendy 
and Thomas Symonds (Nalson’s Collections 
vol. II, p. 471). Wendy could hardly have 
taken his duties very seriously for shortly 
afterwards he went abroad. 


One (in the British Museum) of the 
three letters written by Wendy which 
have come down to us was sent on October 
27, 1641, from Orleans to Sir Richard 
Brown, who had been appointed Ambassa- 
dor in Paris in the previous July. 


From this rather florid letter we do not 
in fact learn very much but it suggests that 
he was on friendly terms with the 
Ambassador. What his private interests 
were which compelled him to live away 
from Paris we have no means of knowing. 
Wendy was then twenty-eight and we should 
have expected that by that age he would 
have been married but the omission of any 
reference to his wife seems to render this 
unlikely. 


On his return home it appears that as 
a County Commissioner he continued to be 
responsible for the collection of taxes. He 
is mentioned as such in connection with the 
taxes levied in 1642-3 for the necessary 
defence of the Kingdom. The accounts of 
the receiver of the Scotch Loan show that 
he paid £13.6.8 in 1645. In February, 
1647/8 he was one of the Commissioners 
for raising £20,000 a month for the relief 
of Ireland and in December, 1648,’ and in 
March 1659/60 he was a Commissioner for 
settling the Militia (Acts and Ordinances 
of the Interregnum, C. H. Firth and R. S. 
Rait, 1911, and Cambridge Subsidy Rolls, 
1250-1695, W. M. Palmer, 1912). 


It is interesting to note that Francis 
Wendy, his brother, was from 1643-5 a 
member of the Cambridgeshire Committee 
of the Association of the Eastern Counties 
formed in December, 1642, under the leader- 
ship of Cromwell (Carlyle, Letters of Crom- 
well, vol. Ill, p. 266). The family evidently 


*This ordinance was enacted on December 2 
and repeated on December 16. It was designed to 
put the counties in a posture of defence. 
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had a foot in both camps, for although 
Thomas was so often employed as a Com. 
missioner there can be little doubt that he 
was a Royalist. 

L. K. HINDMars#, 


(To be continued) 


THE LATER LUMLEYS OF 
HARLESTON, CO. NORTHAMPTON, 
CIRCA 1545 ONWARDS 
So 


much from my pen has already 

appeared in Notes and Queries con- 
cerning the ancient Northern family of 
Lumley, which originated in Liulph, Lord 
of Lumley-on-the-Weare in the Bishopric 
and County Palatine of Durham in the time 
of Edward the Confessor, that I hesitate to 
seek space for another word. Yet must | 
hesitate no longer. 

Happily, I can be moderately brief in 
what I desire now further to record. For, in 
my long serial article, entitled ‘‘ The Ancient 
Northern Family of Lumley—its Northamp- 
tonshire Branch: Records of the Past 680 
Years,” which appeared in N. & Q., 29 
November, 1947, to 15 May, 1948 (with a 
‘Corrigendum’ in N. & Q., 20 March, 
1948, at p.129}—and which, later, was 
thence republished for me by The Camp- 
field Press of St. Albans, Herts, in revised 
form, together with four portraits, as an 
independent pamphlet, August, 1948— 
readers will find a reference to all my publi- 
cations on the Family down to that date, 
both those in N. & Q. and those published 
elsewhere. 

In that serial article I showed that in 
Generation VII of the Family—on 20 
March, 1305/6, to be precise—the then 
representative, Sir Robert de Lumley, 
Knight, born in 1272, conveyed to his only 
and younger brother Roger (sometimes, 
though on what authority I know not, 
styled Sir Roger) de Lumley, born c. 1275, 
all his Northamptonshire estates, part 
whereof he had acquired by direct right of 
inheritance and the other part whereof had 
come to him, as his parents’ elder son, con- 
sequent upon a deed between them on the 
one part and his mother’s sister (Beatrice) 
and the latter’s husband (Sir John de 
Roseles, i.e., Russell) on the latter part. 

I further there shewed that the said Roger 
de Lumley thereupon settled at Harleston, 
Co. Northampton, and there founded “ The 
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Lumleys of Harleston,” who, for reasons 
which will later appear, may here be called 


“The Earlier Lumleys of Harleston.” 


THE EARLIER LUMLEYS OF 
HARLESTON 


The representatives of the said Roger de 
Lumley continued there until Generation 
XI], when—on 21 November, 1499—the 
then representative John Lumley, together 
with Alice née Isham, daughter of William 
Isham of Pytchley, Co. Northampton, his 
wife, sold the Harleston estate to Thomas 
Andrew of Charwelton in the same county 
and themselves retired to Maidwell, like- 
wise in the same county. 

On the death of such John Lumley, s.p., 
at some date after 9 February, 1512/1513, 
the representation passed either to his 
paternal uncle Andrew Lumley of Church 
(or Great) Brington, Co. Northampton, of 
Generation XI, who was living as late as 
21 November, 1499, or, if by the relevant 
time he was already deceased, to his eldest 
son John Lumley of Clipston, of Genera- 
tion XII. 

In the Pedigree thence onward in the line 
of this Northamptonshire branch of the 
family, with which I closed my above- 
mentioned serial article in N. & Q., I 
showed that the Lumleys remained at Clip- 
ston until Generation XVII, its then repre- 
sentative being Francis Lumley of Clipston 
who was living on 27 October, 1656, and 
who was survived by Hester, his wife, who 
was still living on 9 April, 1676. 

On the death of such Francis Lumley of 
Clipston—apparently s.p.—the representa- 
tion passed to his first cousin, the only son 
of his paternal uncle Francis Lumley of 
Clipston and later of Marston Trussell in 
the same county, buried at the latter place 
on 17 April, 1646, of Generation XVI, 
namely:—Francis Lumley of Marston 
Trussell aforesaid, of Generation XVII, 
there baptised on 16 February, 1645/6, who, 


- in or about 1670, moved to Great Dalby, 


Co. Leicester, whence the Lumleys of Co. 
Leicester, whose later history down to 
Present times will be found set forth in 
my said serial article. 

From all the foregoing it might well seem 
that from November, 1499, onwards the 
Lumleys had ceased for ever at Harleston. 
But this was by no means the case, for 
within half a century thereafter, a fresh line 
of the Family commenced there as follows: 
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THE LATER LUMLEYS OF 
HARLESTON 

In or about 1545 Miles Lumley of 
Generation XIV, the fifth son of Henry 
Lumley of Clipston aforesaid, the Cen- 
tenarian (c. 1492-c. 1592) of Generation 
XIII, founded at Harleston a fresh branch 
of the Family, which may best be described 
as “ The Later Lumleys of Harleston’”’; and 
it is with the history of these later Lumleys 
of Harleston that I am here concerned. 

Their complete history down to 1943— 
so far as I then could give it (and at that 
time I had failed to find its originator)— 
I set forth in my article, entitled “ The 
Later Lumleys of Harleston, Co. Northamp- 
ton: Circa 1545 Onwards: Including an 
Appendix on the Washington Sundial at 
Little Brington,” which was published in 
The Journal of the Northamptonshire 
N.H.S. and Field Club, December, 1943, 
and which, later, was thence republished 
for me, in revised and amplified form, by 
Joseph Tebbutt, of King Street, Northamp- 
ton, in July, 1944. 

Learning more of them thereafter, I 
wrote my three articles concerning them 
which appeared in N. & Q. of 2 and 16 
December, 1944, and 24 February, 1945, 
respectively, wherein I was able to identify 
the said Miles Lumley as the originator of 
this new branch of the Family at Harleston. 
But that was not the end by any means. 


LATER RESEARCH AND ITS FULL RESULTS 
AND WHERE THESE CAN BE SEEN 

I continued my researches, and was 
amazingly rewarded for so doing. As a 
result of all that thus I was enabled to 
“unearth,” I compiled a fully detailed 
Supplement to that article of December, 
1943, and, so, to that pamphlet of July, 1944. 

Unhappily, it proved too expensive for 
publication with the funds then at hand, 
but I have taken steps to ensure that it 
may be available to all to whom it may be 
of interest. 

Hence it is that I write this present article 
to leave it here on record that I have 
presented the manuscript of my said Supple- 
ment to the Northamptonshire Record 
Society, by whom—at their new Library 
at Lamport Hall, the home of Lt.-Col. Sir 
Gyles Isham—I hope that it may be pre- 
served to posterity and at whose hands it 
will be readily available to all who may 
desire to consult it. I will only add that 
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it will be found to contain reference to many 
a Northamptonshire family in addition to, 
albeit in connection with, that of “ The 
Later Lumleys of Harleston.’ 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 


THE OSWALD FRAGMENT AND 
*A KNACK TO KNOW A KNAVE’ 


N Henslowe’s Diary under OSRIC (101), 
Dr. Greg notes: 


Osric is, as Fleay remarks, an important 
character in the Knack to Know a Knave, 
but that play can hardly be meant here. 
There was, indeed, another play on the 
same story, of which a fragment survives 
in MS. (B.M. Egerton 2623, fol. 37; see 
Modern Language Quarterly, vii. p. 148), 
but in this Osric is called Oswald.’ 


Turning to Modern Language Quarterly, 
vii (1904), 148-155, one finds Dr. Greg’s 
transcript of B.M. MS. Egerton 2623, 
followed by a discussion of it. In the course 
of his discussion, Dr. Greg writes: ‘‘ So far 
as I have been able to discover, the fragment 
does not belong to any known play. The 
main plot is evidently the same as that of 
A Knack to Know a Knave, printed in 
1594, but the actual scene does not belong 
to that play.’ 

The only comment on Dr. Greg’s remark 
that I have discovered is that of Dr. Johanne 
M. Stochholm in her edition of Massinger’s 
The Great Duke of Florence. She writes: 
“Dr. Greg, while admitting that he was 
puzzled by these fragments, suggested that 
they are probably concerned with the Edgar- 
Alfrida story. Not one of the characters 
named therein corresponds to any in the 
story, and I am unable to see that any 
connection has been established.”* Since her 
main concern was with Massinger’s play, 
Dr. Stochholm dropped the matter there, 
but I should like to try to prove that there 
is not and cannot be any connection. 

Dr. Greg’s statement that the “ main plot 
is evidently the same as that of A Knack 
to Know a Knave” is not borne out by 
comparison of the two, whatever substitu- 
tion of names may be made. The main 
plot of the fragment has to be inferred from 
the actual scene which Dr. Greg published. 

London, A. H. Bullen, 1908, II, 182. 

+ beldinons, 1933 (Bryn Mawr dissertation), 
p. xiii, n. 3. 
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That scene is occupied with the re-uniting 
of a long-lost child with his father and 
mother. The child—or man, as he has 
become in the years of separation from his 
parents—is called Oswald. His father, 
Ethelbert, tells the story of how Oswald 
came to be separated from his parents, 
Ethelbert had an uncle who wished to suc- 
ceed him and who poisoned Ethelbert’s first 
child in order to ensure that the succession 
would not pass to Ethelbert’s children. 
Oswald, the second child, was smuggled out 
of Mercia into Northumbria the night he 
was born, but his nurse soon died, and his 
whereabouts and fate became unknown. At 
this stage in Ethelbert’s recital, Oswald and 
his mother, Ethelbert’s duchess, enter, 
Ethelbert says that if Oswald is his child, 
he must have a ripe mulberry print on his 
neck. Oswald replies that he does not have 
such a print. Ethelbert adds a further quali- 
fication that Oswald must have the talon 
of an eagle on his arm, and Oswald trium- 
phantly says he has a whole aerie of eagles. 
His identity established, Oswald embraces 
his mother, and the family is happily 
re-united. 

Turning from the fragment to A Knack 
to Know a Knave, one finds the well-known 
King Eadgar-Aelfthryth-Aethelweald story, 
Aelfthryth being called Alfrida, and Aethel- 
weald, Ethenwald. King Edgar sends Ethen- 
wald to court Alfrida for him; Ethenwald 
courts and marries her himself; and 
although incensed at first, Edgar forgives 
Ethenwald through the good offices of 
St. Dunstan, who has some supernatural 
assistance from the Devil. No children are 
born to anybody in the play, and although 
Ethenwald is said to be Dunstan’s nephew, 
the only avuncular relationship mentioned 
in the play, so far is Dunstan from being 
Ethenwald’s enemy that he enlists the aid 
of the Devil to procure Edgar’s blessing for 
Ethenwald’s marriage. 

In any case, whatever connection Dr. 
Greg surmised existed between the fragment 
and A Knack to Know a Knave must have 
centred around Oswald-Osric. Now in 
Knack Osric is the father of Alfrida and, 
Fleay to the contrary notwithstanding, is 4 
quite negligible character. Of the play's 
1,897 lines (counting stage directions which 
occupy a line to themselves), Osric speaks 
forty-one lines, or 2.2 per cent of the whole, 
in the course of which he greets Ethen- 
wald on his first arrival, consents to the 
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marriage Of his daughter, discusses an 
impending visit from King Edgar, and 
greets Edgar, when he does arrive, in his 
jongest speech in the play, of eight lines.* 

Even if Osric in A Knack to Know a 
Knave were the Oswald of Dr. Greg’s frag- 
ment—and there is not the slightest evidence 
in either the fragment or the play to indi- 
cate any such relationship—it would have 
no bearing on the main plot of Knack. 
One must conclude that the main plot of 
the fragment has no connection whatsoever 
with A Knack to Know a Knave. 


PauL E. BENNETT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
*A Knack to Know a Knave, ed. J. S. Farmer, 


Students’ Facsimile Texts, 1911, F2v. Osric has one 
other eight line speech on Elr-Elv. 


A VULGAR ERROR TOUCHING 
CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF TOTAL 
DEPRAVITY 


MANY writers, particularly historians, 
critics, and anthologists, feel called to 
present brief descriptions of Calvin’s 
theology; but few of these, apparently, have 
read Calvin’s Institutes with understanding. 
As a result, one may expect over-simplifica- 
tion, especially of Calvin’s doctrine of man, 
in treatments of American history and 
literature, English history and literature, 
and histories of ideas like the dignity of 
man, progress, civil liberties, toleration, and 
democracy. Over-simplification is especially 
Noticeable in expositions of Calvin’s doc- 
trine of total depravity. Occasionally the 
error is explicit, as in Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 1949, IV, 334 (Calvin’s views on “ the 
utter depravity of human nature”) or in 
Russell Blankenship’s American Literature 
as an Expression of the National Mind, 
1949, pp. 55-56 (“The most important 
corollary of the official Calvinistic creed 
is the doctrine of total depravity. Accord- 
ing to this belief all men are totally and 
hopelessly wicked. Human nature is 
unspeakably bad.”). More generally, how- 
ever, the error is implicit, as in Walter 
Fuller Taylor's A History of American 
Letters, where “this terrible theology” of 
Calvin's is expounded without the slightest 
inkling that Calvin's doctrine of total 
depravity is qualified in the original source. 
The phrase total depravity is often under- 
stood to mean the entire sinfulness or moral 
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depravity of the natural man. This is the 
common meaning of the phrase: Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary (fifth edition) so 
defines the term. When this definition is 
applied to Calvin, as in the example quoted 
from Blankenship, it is erroneous. Let us 
first observe Calvin’s definition of original 
sin: “ Original sin, therefore, appears to be 
an hereditary pravity and corruption of our 
nature, diffused through all the parts of 
the soul, rendering us obnoxious to the 
Divine wrath, and producing in us those 
works which the Scripture calls ‘ works of 
the flesh.”’”* I wish particularly to call 
attention to the key phrase “all the parts 
of the soul.” Calvin is principally con- 
cerned in the use of this phrase to impute 
the taint of Adam’s fall to the human 
reason and the will, faculties which pagan 
philosophers and some fathers of the 
Church had thought pure, sound, and 
adequate to direct a virtuous life. To under- 
stand Calvin’s doctrine of total depravity, 
one should equate total with “all the parts 
of the soul.” For by total depravity Calvin 
does not mean that human nature is wholly 
depraved, but that depravity corrupts all 
the parts of the soul without necessarily 
corrupting the whole of any part. He thinks 
in terms of the faculty psychology, each 
part being equivalent to a faculty, e.g., 
reason, will, imagination, appetite, sensa- 
tion, movement in space, and so forth. All 
these parts or faculties, he thinks, have been 
tainted by Adam’s fall; but no one of them, 
except in special cases, e.g., idiots, is totally 
depraved or obliterated. Yet, as in the 
example which I have just quoted and in 
numerous others, he is understood to mean 
the total corruption of human nature. This 
interpretation of Calvin’s doctrine of total 
depravity is not novel; the many historians 
who dislike reading Calvin might have 
found a correct interpretation of the point 
in James Orr’s article on Calvinism in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. 
James Hastings, 1928, III, 150. 


Calvin is often said, in a loose rhetorical 
way, to have contended that men are 
naturally vipers and worms, given to every 
kind of evil. Thus Herschel Baker observes 
in his treatment of Calvin in The Dignity 
of Man, 1947, p.320: “Through Adam’s 


‘John Calvin, Jnstitutes of the Christian 
Religion, Book II, Chapter 1, tr. John Allen. 
Philadelphia, 1936, I, 274. All later citations of 
Calvin refer to this edition. 
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fall, to which his free will led him, human 
nature is ‘ vuide et destituée, capable only 
of *‘ toute espece de mal.’ Here Mr. Baker 
distorts his author by failing to qualify the 
quotation. One need not look far in Calvin 
to find statements like the following: “ For 
our nature is not only destitute of all good, 
but is so fertile in all evils that it cannot 
remain inactive.”* By confining one’s read- 
ing to this and like statements, one could 
easily assent to Mr. Baker’s remark as an 
adequate one-sentence summary of Calvin’s 
estimate of human nature. But Calvin does 
not stop here. Indeed he essentially quali- 
fies the force of this remark by exhibiting 
certain kinds of limited human goodness. 
In Book II, Chapter 2, of the J/nstitutes, 
Calvin argues that they err who attribute 
all sins to deliberate malice and pravity; 
he points out that many times we fall into 
sin when our intention is good.’ Ignorance, 
in short, mingles in some human sins, 
though it is not the cause of all, as Plato 
had contended. This point alone relieves 
Calvin of the charge of characterizing all 
human acts as those of vipers and worms. 
Moreover, all men, according to Calvin, 
have in their minds some seeds of political 
order; he does not, like Hobbes, concep- 
tualize the state of natural man as bellum 
omnium contra omnes. He remarks: 


. .. aS man is naturally a creature inclined 
to society, he has also by nature an 
instinctive propensity to cherish and pre- 
serve that society; and therefore we 
perceive in the minds of all men general 
impressions of civil probity and order. 
Hence it is that not a person can be found 
who does not understand, that all associa- 
tions of men ought to be governed by 
laws, or who does not conceive in his 
mind the principles of those laws. Hence 
that perpetual consent of all nations, as 
well as all individuals, to the laws, because 
the seeds of them are innate in all man- 
kind, without any instructor or legislator.‘ 


In reading many secondary sources, one 
would never discover either of these points. 
I have even seen a reference to Hobbes as 
a “secular Calvinist.” 

Consider, moreover, Calvin’s treatment of 
reason. He does not say that the reason 
is wholly incompetent and depraved. Here 


* Calvin, I, 275. 


* Ibid., I, 306. 
“Calvin, I, 294. 
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Calvin draws a distinction between one 
understanding for terrestrial things and 
another for celestial things.’ Those things 
are terrestrial ‘ which do not pertain to God 
and His kingdom,.to true righteousness, or 
to the blessedness of a future life, but which 
relate entirely to the present life, and are 
in some sense confined within its limits,” 
Natural reason is of course unable to attain 
truth in celestial matters, but on a terrestrial 
plane it can accomplish something. Calvin 
offers as examples the liberal and manual 
arts. He says in effect that the writings of 
the ancients on natural science, law, logic, 
and mathematics should be acknowledged 
as truly excellent. “ Let us learn,” he writes, 
“from such examples, how many good 
qualities the Lord has left to the nature 
of man, since it has been despoiled of what 
is truly good.’*® Reason operating in the 
earthly sphere can even effect progress in 
the liberal and manual arts. Natural men, 
says Calvin, have not only “an energy and 
facility in learning, but also in inventing 
something new in every art, and in amplify- 
ing and improving what they have learned 
from their predecessors.””’ It has been 
declared that Calvin argued for the total 
incapacity of human nature, holding that 
intellectual and other talents are gracious 
rather than inherent. Perry Miller, for 
example, observes in The New England 
Mind, 1939, pp. 186-187: 
Calvin would grant that in secular affairs 
and in the mechanical arts reason could 
discover useful principles, but his explana- 
tion again indicates the gulf between him 
and Preston: these achievements of 
reason, he declares, result from some 
talent bestowed upon a_ particular 
individual by a special grace of God, 
from a favor temporarily vouchsafed, not 
from any inherent abilities. Calvin was 
arguing, in short, for the total and com- 
plete incapacity of nature, relieved 
occasionally by gifts of specific powers 
at the pleasure of the arbitrary ruler; 
Preston was asserting an innate and 
universal capacity, even though it was 
imperfect and could not attain to 
salvation. 
It is true that Calvin believed every good 
thing to be the gift of God, and Professor 
Miller correctly states Calvin’s belief that 
* Calvin I, 294. 


* Ibid., I, 296-297 
"Tbid., I, 295. 
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specific powers on an earthly plane are tem- 
porary favours from God, not inherent 
abilities. Thus, for example, skill in mathe- 
matics is a gift that God bestows upon 
whomever He pleases, pious or otherwise. 
But more general abilities, such as the 
ability to reason and an understanding of 
the general principles of law and order, are 
universal, inherent, and innate.‘ These are 
qualities peculiar to our nature and they 
distinguish us from beasts, though Calvin 
adds that we ought to regard these qualities 
as favours from God, for He might have 
made us idiots. Calvin, in short, does not 
assert the total and complete incapacity of 
human nature; he maintains a firm line 
between men and beasts,’ though he does 
say or imply that God determines whether 
a being is to be one or the other, and he 
does say that specific excellences are, as 
Professor Miller points out, the special gift 
of God. 


These remarks should serve to remind us 
that Calvin has qualified his doctrine of 
total depravity by restrictions which some 
present-day popularizers have ignored, and 
which others have never known. 

Davip S. BERKELEY. 

"Calvin, I, 294-295. 

*Ibid., I, 298. 


ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN MARY 
(From a Contemporary Account) 


E following items are taken from a 

translation which appeared in the 
Antiquarian Repository (Vol. IV, 1809) of 
a description of England and Scotland 
written by a French ecclesiastic, Stephen 
Perlin, and published in Paris in 1558. The 
author did not observe strict chronological 
order in the events which he narrated, nor 
give any details which would determine the 
duration of his visit, and we cannot 
definitely go beyond assigning the year 1553 
to his visit, the year of Queen Mary’s 
accession to the throne. 

The translation occupies 20 quarto pages, 
and gives a remarkably vivid picture of this 
realm and its people at the time of the 
author's visit, as may be gathered from the 
short extracts here made. 


EXECUTION OF THE DUKE OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
a The mob called the milor Northumber- 
land vile traitor, and he furiously eyed them 
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with looks of resentment. ... He, the Duke 
of Suffolk, and the milor Arundel were con- 
demned by an arret of council to be 
beheaded in an open place, before the castle 
of the Tower, and they had all three the 
pain of seeing one under the hands of an 
hangman. This hangman was lame of a leg, 
for I was present at the execution, and wore 
a white apron, like a butcher. This great 
lord made great lamentations and com- 
plaints at his death, and said this prayer 
in English, throwing himself on his knees, 
looking up to heaven, and exclaiming ten- 
derly: ‘Lord God, my Father, pray for us 
poor sinners now and in the hour of our 
death.’ After the execution you might see 
little children gathering up the blood which 
had fallen through the slits in the scaffold 
on which he had been beheaded.” 


THE REFORMATION SET ASIDE 

“The Queen caused the images to be 
replaced and brought back the service in 
the Latin language, and made several procla- 
mations, edicts, and prohibitions through- 
out all England against eating flesh on 
Fridays and Saturdays, on pain of being 
hanged and strangled. And then you might 
have seen those which had been bishops, 
who had been displaced by the young king 
Edward and his late father, Henry, coming 
in great joy and magnificence about the 
town, mounted on mules and little pom- 
pous horses, dressed in great gowns of black 
camlet, over which were beautiful surplices, 
their heads covered with satin hoods, like 
those worn by the monks, being joyous on 
account of the Queen’s victory.” 


THE QUEEN’S ENTRY INTO LONDON 
(following on to foregoing extract) 

“In the meantime the Queen made her 
public entry into London in great state and 
magnificence, the citizens’ children walking 
before her magnificently dressed... . [Here 
follows a full description of the dresses.] 

“The Queen herself was dressed in violet- 
coloured velvet, and was then about 40 years 
of age and rather fresh-coloured... . 
Behind her followed the archers, as well as 
of the first as of the second guard. Those 
of the first guard were clothed in scarlet 
bound with black velvet, and on their 
escutcheons they had a golden rose and 
under this rose was a golden crown with 
high leaves, in form of an imperial crown. 
The second guard were clothed in scarlet 
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bound with black velvet, and on their 
escutcheons were interwoven a true-lover’s 
knot and an E in the middle and on the 
other side an R. She was followed by her 
sister, named Madame Elizabeth, in truth 
a beautiful princess, who was also well 
accompanied by ladies, both married and 
single... .” 


THE QUEEN GOES TO. Mass AT ST. PAUL’S 

“And afterwards the Queen, being in 
triumph and royal magnificence in her 
palace and castle of Westminster, took it 
into her head to go to hear mass at Paules, 
and she was attended by 600 guards, besides 
the servants of lords and nobles. These 
servants carried halberts. It happened that 
an Englishman during mass threw a dagger 
at the priest, making a great uproar, mass 
not having been celebrated in this country 
for six or seven years. This man was 
immediately seized, indicted, and tried, and 
on the spot instantly condemned to death. 
There was in my time another disturbance 
in a little church in the Borough of South- 
wark respecting a priest who narrowly 
escaped being killed while saying mass. The 
Queen made use of such horrible punish- 
ments, and by the effusion of human blood, 
so established her authority that everybody 
was astonished, and terrified at remaining in 
the kingdom.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ENGLISH 

“The men are large, handsome, and 
ruddy, with flaxen hair, being in a northern 
latitude. Their women of any estimation are 
the greatest beauties in the world and as 
fair as alabaster, without offence to those 
of Italy, Flanders, and Germany, be it 
spoken; they are also cheerful, courteous, 
and of a good address. The English in 
general are cheerful and great lovers of 
music, for there is no church, however small, 
but has musical service performed in it.” 


A DESCRIPTION OF c. 1670 

It is interesting to compare the last 
description with that of Jorevin de Roche- 
ford, who published at Paris in 1672 an 
account of a journey he made through this 
country. This author recorded of the 
English as follows :—‘ They are in general 
large, fair, pretty well made, and have good 
faces. They have a great respect for their 
women, whom they court with all imaginable 
civility. It is true, they are handsome and 
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naturally serious; nevertheless they rather 
choose to walk with a young man or 
bachelor than with one that is married, as 
I have many times observed. They always 
sit at the upper end of the table, and dis. 
pose of what is placed on it by helping 
everyone, entertaining the company with 
some pleasant comical or agreeable story, 
. . - England is the paradise of women, as 
Spain and Italy are their purgatory.” 


W. H. Howse. 


A SOURCE FOR HEYWOOD’S 
‘SPIDER AND THE FLIE’ 


GOURCES have been pointed out for a 
number of individual passages in John 
Heywood’s The Spider and the Flie, but 
no one to my knowledge has noted a passage 
in Erasmus which seems to provide the germ 
of the whole idea for Heywood’s poem. 
In chapter vi (‘On Enacting or Emend- 
ing Laws’) of his The Education of a 
Christian Prince, Erasmus has this _para- 
graph: 

Nothing should be more democratic or 
just than the prince; so with the law. 
Under any other conditions, you will have 
the situation which the Greek philosopher 
well stated: “Laws are merely spider 
webs, which the birds, being larger, break 
through with ease, while the flies are 
caught fast.’ 


The quotation is from Anacharsis, quoted 
in Plutarch’s Solon V, 2, 3; Valerius Maxi- 
mus VII, 2, 14, which Heywood might have 
known directly. But in view of the popu 
larity of Erasmus’s work,® and in the light 


1 See J. Haber, John Heywood’s ‘ The Spider and 
the Flie’ (Berlin, 1900), p. 100 ff.; R. Bolwell 
Life and Works of John Heywood (Columbia UP., 
New York, 1921), p. 146, 152-3; John M. Berdan, 
Early Tudor Poetry (1920), pp. 103 ff. 

2 Erasmus, The Education of a Christian Prince 
[Institutio principis Christiani] ed. Lester K. Bom 
(Columbia University Records of Civilization 
Number 27—New York, 1936), p. 231. ; 

3“ Tn all, there have been some forty editions 
of this work, of which eighteen complete editions 
and several translations were issued during the 
remaining twenty years of Erasmus’s life.” (Bom, 
op. cit., p. 28). : 

The Institutio ‘“‘ was off the press” in June cf 
1516 (ibid., p. 27), and thus clearly precedes 
More’s Epigrams, one of which Haber quotes 
(op. cit., pp. 101-2) as Heywood’s source (“Ich 
halte ‘ Venatus Araneae’ fiir die Quelle der yon 
Heywood vorgenommenen' Einkleidung _ seiner 
Dichtung ”’). 
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of Erasmus’s intimacy with More and the 
More circle (which may have meant direct 
friendship between Erasmus and Heywood), 
certainly it is more plausible that Heywood’s 
source is Erasmus’s Education. 

This source has some importance in help- 
ing to establish the scene of Heywood’s 
Spider and the Flie; there is also its impor- 
tance in establishing the relationship of Hey- 
wood’s poem to a poem entitled The Spider's 
Web (or Anacharsis sayinge of Solons 
written Lawes) reprinted by Furnivall,* and 
thought for a time to have been the source 
of Heywood’s Spider but declared by Haber 
“nur eine Nachahmung Heywoods sein.’* 
It now seems clear that The Spider's Web 
(whether or not it is by John Lilliat) goes 
back to the classical source behind Eras- 
mus’s quotation, while Heywood I think 
proceeds from Erasmus, as these lines from 
The Spider and the Flie itself make clear: 


a fl 
That sang as shrill and freshly in my mind 
As any bird could do, bred of that kind. 
(Cap. 1, Farmer ed. p. 27) 
and, 


Thus though the cagéd bird (with stomach stout 

And voice right sweet) can sing his songs by 
rote, 

Yet can the fettered fly so sing no note. 


(Cap. 2, Farmer ed. p. 35) 


In The Spider's Web the comparison is to 
bees; in Heywood’s poem (as in Erasmus) 
the comparison is to birds. 

The real value of this suggested relation- 
ship between Erasmus’s Education of a 
Christian Prince and Heywood’s Spider and 
Flie is that by considering Heywood’s 
rather difficult allegory against the back- 
drop provided by Erasmus’s arguments for 
reform in church and state we can see more 
clearly the burden of meaning Heywood 
intended his one major poem, his extended 
allegory of the spider and the fly, to carry 
for the strife-torn readers of his generation. 


' R. J. SCHOECK. 
Cornell University. 
*F. J. Furnivall, Ballads from Manuscripts, 2 v. 


(the Ballad Society, 1868-72), II, 192—q. by Haber, 
op. cit., 59-60 


5 Op. cit., p. 102. 


SIR THOMAS WHITE’S BEQUEST 


GIR THOMAS WHITE was a man of 

some importance in Tudor London, 
Where he became Master of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company and held the offices of 
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both Sheriff and Lord Mayor. He was a 
great trader and one of the promoters of 
the Muscovy Company, but he is principally 
to be remembered for his numerous bequests 
which include the foundation of two Oxford 
colleges, St. John’s and Gloucester Hall, 
besides his charity to the 23 cities and towns 
of the realm. 

In his last will and testament Sir Thomas 
ordered that a sum of £104 from his estates 
near Bristol should be brought into the 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall every year on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day “while the world 
endureth ” and from there paid to one of 
the 23 cities or towns named by him in 
strict rotation. He gave the cities in their 
order as follows: York, Canterbury, 
Reading, Merchant Tailors, Gloucester, 
Worcester, Exeter, Salisbury, Winchester, 
Norwich, Southampton, Lincoln, Whincester 
[sic], Oxford, Hereford, Cambridge, Shrews- 
bury, Lynn, Bath, Derby, Ipswich, Col- 
chester, Newcastle and Bristol. It will be 
noticed that the name of Winchester 
appears twice in this list which thus includes 
24 towns, but this is obviously a clerical 
error as Sir Thomas specifically stated that 
the bequest was to 23 cities and towns. Of 
the £104 granted, £100 was to be disposed 
of by the city authorities as he directed 
and the remaining £4 was to cover any costs 
and charges incurred in the distribution of 
the money. His purpose in making the 
bequest was to enable young men to set 
up business on their own, and so he ordered 
that sums of £25 should be lent to young 
freemen or citizens, preferably clothiers, for 
10 years without interest. 

In 1577 the scheme was begun and New- 
castle received its first payment in 1599; 
the second following in due course in 1623. 
The third payment although it was due in 
1646/7 was delayed until 1651 because of 
the Civil War and the temporary sequestra- 
tion of Sir Thomas White’s estates. 

The details of the distribution of the first 
£300 cannot be traced, and it was supposed 
in an undated note in a surviving manu- 
script account book, that this loss was 
caused either by fire, or by the storming 
of Newcastle in 1644 by the Scots, or else 
later by the subsequent “alteration in 
government.” It was further presumed that 
the money had been distributed by the 
Common Council, but in no orderly fashion 
because of the disturbed times. However, 
from September, 1645, to July, 1784, a 
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detailed record is preserved of the borrowers 
and their sureties. This is in the above- 
mentioned account book, which would 
appear from subsequent reports to have 
belonged to the Merchant Tailors. It is an 
indication of the muddled organisation of 
the Corporation in those days that their 
“Journal Book” could never be found. 
Consequently they never knew what money 
was due to them or even to whom it had 
been lent. In the Common Council Book 
for 1655 there is a memorandum ordering 
that the Journal Book was to be- looked 
for, and if it could not be found then a 
committee, including at least one ex-mayor, 
was to be set up to re-organise the charity 
and enter the bonds in a book which could 
be referred to at any time. 

In 1695 it was decreed at a Common 
Council that the money was for the peti- 
tioner’s own use and no other purpose what- 
soever. Whether there had been some 
crooked dealing to occasion this warning 
is not revealed. It was natural, however, 
that the Corporation who were largely free- 
men should lend the money first to their 
sons who were freemen by right of 
inheritance. 

For various reasons the payments of Sir 
Thomas White’s bequest were very irregular. 
By the new reckoning the fourth payment 
was due and indeed did arrive in 1674, but 
the fifth was not received until 1699, three 
or four years late. This postponement was 
once more blamed on the Civil Wars, 
although this seems impossible after nearly 
thirty years had elapsed. The sixth payment 
was due in 1722, but was delayed until 
1725 because of a dispute concerning land 
tax on the estates. The seventh, eighth and 
ninth sums of £104 appear to have been 
paid without delay in 1746, 1770 and 1794. 
Indeed with regard to the latter there is still 
preserved a letter from R. Hawkeswell on 
behalf of Bristol Corporation, who 
announced that the money was due and 
asked that an authorised person from New- 
castle should collect it either from his office 
in Bristol or from Messrs. Barnett, Hoare 
and Co., a firm of London bankers. 

The tenth payment due in 1818, was not 
received by Newcastle Corporation until 
1829, because of the litigation begun against 
Bristol by other towns and cities named in 
the will. The only surviving document to 
this case is a copy of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
judgment, but it includes much information 
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about the White Bequest which cannot be 
found elsewhere. Sir Thomas White gaye 
£2,000 to the City of Bristol under an agree. 
ment that they should buy with that sum 
lands and buildings which would produce 
at least £120 a year in rents. From 1567. 
1577 Bristol was to enjoy £100 per annum 
and then the rotation of 23 different cities 
was to begin. This arrangement worked 
satisfactorily but the lands increased steadily 
in value, until they were worth several 
thousand pounds yearly, and yet the Cor. 
poration of Bristol paid out only £104 each 
year. Therefore in 1818 the 23 other cities 
called upon Bristol to account for the sur. 
plus money, which they declared should not 
be used for the benefit of that one city, 
The Vice-Chancellor ruled that Bristol 
entered this transaction as trustees not as 
purchasers in which case they had no right 
to the surplus rents, which should be used 
only for the maintenance and upkeep of 
the original estates. 

The last payment of which we have any 
record was the eleventh and there survives 
the copy of the receipt for this dated 1842 
and signed by Thomas Dunn, the Mayor 
of Newcastle. There is no_ indication 
whether Bristol continued to issue the sums 
of £100. By the terms of the bequest they 
should have done so for as long as the 
estates were in existence, but at present 
nothing is known of the fate of the money. 

In 1784 the records in the manuscript 
account book come to a sudden end and 
further information has to be gained from 
innumerable loose papers—petitions, bonds, 
letters and reports. It appears that the Cor- 
poration were still shockingly inefficient in 
their administration of the loans, for in 
1784 the Chamber Clerk was ordered to 
prepare a report concerning the bequest and 
the money then due to be repaid. Again 
in 1788, the Town Clerk was reminded that 
it was his task to collect the debts and that 
he must use “ proper methods.” 

In 1829 a Committee was set up by the 
Common Council to investigate the whole 
working of the White Charity, and in the 
same year they produced a report concern- 
ing the first results of their search. They 
found no records among the Corporation 
muniments, but discovered among those of 
the Merchant Tailors an account “ couched 
in the quaint language of the day,” together 
with records of the loans and a suggestion 
that the loss of the first writings was due 
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to the Scottish Attack. From these and 
other indications it appears that the manu- 
gript account book did not originally 
belong to the Corporation but to the 
Merchant Tailors, so the former cannot even 
be credited with making these records. 
What happen to their own, or whether they 
really had any at all is a matter for specu- 
lation. The Committee goes on to say that 
because of all these difficulties, meaning 
once again the attacks of the Scots, the 
Corporation cannot be blamed for negli- 
gence and is therefore not liable for any 
loss. 

In 1830 this Committee made another 
report which includes suggestions for the 
future administration of the trust, such as 
the immediate issue of printed forms for 
petitions, which were to be signed both by 
the petitioners and their sureties. They also 
decided that the Corporation was not 
responsible for losses incurred by default of 
payment in the past, and they declared that 
they would continue the investigation. A 
third statement advises the Corporation that 
it was not responsible for losses before 1765, 
which had mostly been paid back by grants, 
but that later deficiences in the fund should 
be made up by the payment by the Common 
Council of £200 per annum. The Council 
were also ordered to lend out all the moneys 
at present in their hand. 

The remaining documents dealing with the 
administration of the fund consist of a mass 
of printed petitions which were issued as 
a consequence of the Committee’s report. 
These are naturally of one pattern and do 
not make interesting reading. Yet there are 
among them one or two letters and pleas 
which are somewhat amusing. There is a 
petition in 1841 from William Hall asking 
that he should be excused the repayment 
of the £25 lent to him, and he adds a list 
of the shops he has lost, by removal of 
the Corporation by being prosecuted as a 
nuisance, by robbery, by another removal of 
the Corporation and finally by the inter- 
vention of a Mr. Dixon Dixon. Such a 
tun of bad luck must be almost without 
equal. He ends his plea by saying, “ Your 
Persecuted Petitioner hopes you will take 
his case into your consideration.” In 1833 
a young house-carpenter named George 
Richardson applied for a loan and included 
as one of his sureties one George Crum. 
The latter, nine months later in a letter 
to the Corporation stated that George 
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Richardson “ had been acting very ungrate- 
fully to his Father and I fear would make 
a bad use of the money.” The loan did not 
go through. 

The last reference to Sir Thomas White’s 
bequest that can be found was in 1894 
when the Corporation claimed against 
Thomas Southern for £25 which he owed 
as a surety for the original recipient, James 
Baines Wright, who though living had no 
money. That claim made 60 years ago 
leaves in obscurity the fate of the money 
which 400 years ago Sir Thomas White 
directed should be lent out “while the 
world endureth.” 

JOAN FAWCETT. 


JUNIUS’S MOTTO: ‘STAT NOMINIS 
UMBRA’ 


HEN the first authorised collection of 
Junius’s letters was published in 1772, 
the motto Stat Nominis Umbra prominently 
appeared on its title pages, and darkly 
echoed the sentiments of Junius: “I am 
the sole depository of my own secret, and 
it shall perish with me” (Dedication). That 
the motto was Junius’s own choice there is 
no doubt, for in his private correspondence 
with Henry Sampson Woodfall he makes 
direct reference to it (Private letter no. 57). 
However, it is strange that the origin of 
the motto has never been explained in the 
many editions of the letters. In his Essay 
on Junius and his letters (Boston, 1831) 
Benjamin Waterhouse correctly explains its 
origin and translation. The motto is from 
Lucan where it will be found as Stat Magni 
nominis Umbra: “He stands the shadow 
of a mighty name,” or, paraphrastically, 
“He exhibits a faint image of his former 
greatness.” 
FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 


AN OBSCENE ELEGY BY JUNIUS 


(pBLoQuY and invective were Junius’s 

most powerful weapons against the 
men of George III’s ministry. Shielded by 
his anonymity Junius rejoiced in the abuse 
of private character. Perhaps, the best 
example of the extents to which Junius’s 
malignity could go is his animosity to the 
Princess of Wales, mother of George III, 
who was slowly dying of a breast cancer. 
He says of her, ‘“ Nothing keeps her alive 
but the horrible suction of toads. Such an 
instance of divine Justice would convert an 
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atheist” (Chabot, Handwriting of Junius, 
p. xxv). When Junius turned these talents 
to the Duke of Grafton, whom he detested, 
he found ample material to exploit. The 
Duke had taken as a mistress the celebrated 
Nancy Parsons, afterwards Lady Maynard, 
and Junius was quick to remind the English 
public of its “ prime minister . . . in rural 
retirement . . . in the arms of a faded 
beauty ” (Letter XI). Many references to 
this affair are found in Junius’s public 
letters, and he even found time to compose 
an elegy celebrating it. When. Richard 
Duppa was making the preliminary investi- 
gations for his An Inquiry concerning the 
Author of the letters of Junius (1814), he 
examined the Junius MSS. in the hands of 
the Woodfall family... Amongst these MSS. 
he found a poem entitled, “‘ Harry and Nan: 
An Elegy in the manner of Tibullus,’ an 
indecent composition on the attachment of 
the Duke of Grafton and Nancy Parsons. 
Duppa conjectured that the poem, consist- 
ing of six stanzas of four lines each, was 
intended for Henry Sampson Woodfall’s 
personal gratification, as “from _ internal 
evidence the poem could never have been 
intended for publication ” (op. cit., p. 7). He 
did, however, print the first verse: 

Can Appollo resist, or a Poet refuse, 

When Harry and Nancy solicit the Muse? 

A statesman who makes a whole Nation his care, 

And a nymph, who is almost as chaste as she’s 

arr. 

The MS. of the elegy is not in the British 
Museum (see note 1), but its existence is 
reported as late as 1850.? 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 


‘Henry Sampson Woodfall, the printer of the 
Public Advertiser in which Junius’s letters appeared 
between 1769-1772, declared that he destroyed the 
MSS. of Junius’s public letters, but he preserved 
Junius’s private letters to him and the proof sheets 
of the 1772 edition of the letters which Junius 
superintended. These MSS. subsequently passed to 
Woodfall’s son, George Woodfall, who printed 
most of them in his edition of Junius (1812). On 
the death of George Woodfall in 1844 they 
descended to his son, Henry Dick Woodfall, who 
sold them to Joseph Parkes. Parkes’s widow sold 
them in March, 1868, to the trustees of the British 
Museum. See British Museum, Add. MSS., 
27774 and 30881. 


*John Wade in his edition of Junius (1850) 
done for Henry G. Bohn’s Standard Library 
reprints the first verse and reports that he had 
examined the MS. of the elegy but found it “ unfit 
for publication” (I, 152). 
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DID JOHN WILKES CORRECT THE 
MS. OF JUNIUS’S LETTERS? 
A Note on John Almon’s 
Edition (1806) 


[N 1806, the bookseller and _ historian 
John Almon’s edition of the Letters oj 
Junius was published (2v., printed for 
Richard Phillips). Almon interspersed his 
edition with biographical and explanatory 
notes. One of these notes is a very curious 
one concerning John Wilkes, whose associa- 
tion with Junius is well known. While 
Almon’s edition was in preparation he 
received from Solomon Wadd, deputy of 
Basishaw ward, the following communica- 
tion: 
Mr. Wilkes informed me _ that he 
corrected the dedication of this work, and 
not Junius; and that this is the best 
edition. I remarked that it was extra 
ordinary the public had never heard 
from him again, agreeable to his promise 
if he lived. Mr. Wilkes replied that, after 
1772 there was no Junius, nor any 
occasion for him. He said the letter to the 
King was in a different handwriting from 
the rest, though not a feigned one; which 
proved that some person knew the author. 
(Ed. cit., I, 2-3.) 
Wadd explained that the above was a manv- 
script memorandum in an edition of Junius 
that he owned. If the information is to be 
trusted it seems plausible that Junius would 
have asked Wilkes to correct the dedica- 
tion of his collection of the letters in 1772. 
Almon, who had edited Wilkes’s correspon- 
dence, was not impressed. After printing 
the communication he observed: 
A single observation is necessary on this 
subject. If Mr. Wilkes’s information is 
admitted to be accurate, it follows that 
Junius’s declaration of his being ‘ the sole 
depository of his own secret’ cannot be 
perfectly so. But it is more probable that 
the fallability is on the side of Mr. Wilkes, 
whose memory was not always very 
correct. (Ed. cit., I, 3.) 
In a long prefatory enquiry John Almon 
satisfied himself with arguing the claims of 
Hugh Boyd to the authorship of Junius. In 
1812 Junius’s private correspondence with 
Henry Sampson Woodfall, the printer of the 
Public Advertiser, was published and in on 
of the letters Junius acknowledges th 
assistance of John Wilkes, but without cleat 
reference : 
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When you see Mr. W. pray return him 
my thanks for the trouble he has taken. 
| wish he had taken more. (Private letter 


no. 57.)' FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 


1Junius’s private correspondence with Wilkes 
(British Museum, Add. Mss., 30881) gives no 
further information. 


THE SOUTHOUSE INVENTORY, 1789 
lll 


LoosE PRINTS 

Fifty one prints published by the Anti- 
quarian Society; thirty eight English por- 
traits; four historical Coypel; the Battle of 
the Bridge after le Brun in six sheets; Callots 
Miseries of War; thirty one various lose 
prints; sundry maps, plans and drawing 
books; a miniature of Helena Foreman; 
Two small ditto of ladies; two plaister casts 
of Milton and Sir Isaac Newton; an oval 
print; a Gentleman’s portrait (a drawing). 


PLATE &c. 

A pair of waiters gadrooned edges; a 
sauce pan and cover; a coffee pot: a pint 
hooped can; a pair of candlesticks; a pair 
of Gothic pillar ditto; a chamber ditto; a 
tea pot and a milk pot & cover; two pair 
of salts and spoons: a mustard pot and 
ladle; a wine funnel; two gravy spoons; 
eight table spoons; two desert ditto, a 
marrow spoon; a pepper box: a set of cut 
glass cruets silver mounted and ebony stand: 
four corks silver mounted; twenty three 
ivory handled table knives, twenty two 
forks; nine kitchen knives, twenty two forks, 
four oyster knives: seven others; a table 
service of painted Queens ware consisting of 
13 oval dishes, a fish drainer, a tureen and 
cover, 3 sauce tureens & covers, 1 ladle & 
6 stands, a sallad dish, thirty two plates, 9 
soup plates, 11 desert plates. 12 basons, a 
toast stand and sundry pieces; five case 
bottles and some others. 


PLaTe &c. aT Messrs. Cuitps & Co., 
BANKERS 

A large waiter gadrooned edge: a ditto: 
a pair of less ditto: a neat oval pierced 
bread basket; a pair of Gothic pillar candle- 
Sticks; a pair of sauce boats gadrooned 
edges; a tea kettle & lamp; a plain coffee 
pott; a round plain tea pot; two plain square 
cannisters; two ditto and a sugar cannister 
in a shagreen case; a lamp and stand; a dish 
cross; a half pint mug: a pair of octagon 
candlesticks; a pair of wax lights; a cruet 
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frame, 3 silver castors and two glass cruets 
mounted; a pair of pierced fruit dishes; a 
soup ladle; two punch strainers; a sallad 
fork; a gravy spoon; two sauce ladles and 
a sugar ditto; two desert spoons; six tea 
spoons; a wax light stand; six two prong 
forks; a skewer and two labels; twelve silver 
handle table knives & 12 forks: six ditto 
knives; six desert ditto; four round handle 
table knives; a gold enamelled snuff box; 
a double cased gold watch with gold chain, 
a gold seal, 3 metal ditto, a gold hook, a 
china seal and a locket; an etwee case gold 
mounted; a mother pearl box silver 
mounted; a pair steel snuffers silver bows; 
a plated snuffer stand: four corks silver 
mounted; a silver mounted tobacco stopper: 
a saphire ring; a pair of silver buckles. 


LIBRARY OF Books, FoLio 
(Twenty-six titles.) 


Maps &c. 
(Twenty-five titles.) 


_QuaRTO 
(Twenty-eight titles.) 


OcTAVO ET INFRA 
(Two hundred and thirteen titles.) 


IN THE STUDY 
(Sixty-five titles.) 


OcTAVO ET INFRA 
(Eighty-nine titles.) 


STORE ROOM 
(Eleven lots of books, maps, pamphlets 
and papers.) 


FARMING STOCK & IMPLEMENTS &c. 

A stack of hay in rick yard: part of a 
stack of ditto; a narrow wheel cart; a ditto 
waggon: a land roll & frame: a quantity of 
hard wood round the haystack: a quantity 
of poles by the wood stack: the timber & 
slabs round the saw pit; two pieces by dog 
kennel; a parcel of wood under the old rick: 
some pieces of oak and ash by the side of 
the cart house; some pieces of willow & fir 
in the shed; a large stack of billet wood: 
a less ditto: a stack of elm faggots; a stack 
of faggots; four dog kennels: 7 ditto 
troughs; some old oak plank by the side of 
cart house; a wheebarrow [sic]; a low cart 
almost new; an old ditto; a pair of harrows: 
a dray plow: a parcel of slabs in the cart 
house; some old wood &c. in the long cart 
house; a quantity of bricks & tiles; a large 
stack of billet wood in rick yard; three dozen 
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of old hurdles and stakes; a leaping bar; 
six pieces of elm tops; two beetles and six 
iron wedges; a hog trough; three bushel 
weights; a hay knife and a bill; 418 feet 
of elm ash and walnut timber; a pair of 
nagtail carriage horses; a pair of ponies; a 
hack. 

The whole of the effects specified in this 
inventory are valued at one thousand three 
hundred eighty nine pounds. 

£1389-0-0. [Signed] Thos Dyke 

for S. Skinner & Self 
J. Marsh. 
Copy of Mr. Dyke’s valuation of 
Manuden House and Gardens 
June 5th 1789 

Having surveyed and maturely considered 
the conveniences and condition of Manu- 
den Hall, house, offices and the whole of 
the buildings contigious yards and gardens 
situate at Manuden near Bishop’s Stortford 
in Herts late the residence of Sam! Southouse 
Esqr deceased are of opinion the premisses 
are worth let upon a lease for seven, four- 
teen, or twenty one years, £42 pr annum, if 
taken for a less term than seven years £50 
pr annum the tenant keeping and leaving 
the premises in repair reasonable use and 
fire excepted and the tenant paying all taxes 
except the land tax — [signed] Thos Dyke 

for Skinner & Self 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


SACHEVERELL AND TACEY 


HERE can, I think, be little doubt that 
the derivation of Sachevere!l which I 
suggested nearly 40 years ago is correct. 
It seems to be proved by the Latin equiva- 
lent in the Rolls; but I should interpret the 
O.F. sault, not as ‘wood,’ but as ‘leap.’ 
In such a place-name as ‘the roebuck’s 
leap’ many English parallels could be 
quoted and there is a spot in the lovely 
Black Forest Giinterstal called Hirschsprung, 
from some legendary hart endowed with 
miraculous jumping powers. 

I agree with Mr. Reaney that I ought to 
have been more explicit about Tacey. It 
is, as he suggests, a variant of Stacey, pet 
form of Eustace or of Anastasia, but 
I imagine that, during the age when edify- 
ing Christian names was in fashion, it was 
selected by Puritans and Quakers because of 
its homophony with the Latin imperative 
tace! In fact, a mild pun. 


ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
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Readers’ Queries 





LLUNDIN/LUNDY FAMILY. — The 

above family was an ancient noble 
family of Scotland and was descended from 
William the Lion King of Scots. Descen. 
dants were afterwards Lairds of Lundin (or 
Lundy) in Fife. John, Laird of Lundin 
was granted in 1679 by Royal Patent under 
the hand of King Charles II, in lieu of the 
Arms of his family up to this time, the 
Royal Arms of Scotland within a bordure 
compony argent and azure, etc., etc., with 
lion crest and two lions supporters. Date 
of patent is 27th October, 1679. This Laird 
was afterwards Earl of Melfort. Notes on 
the family are to be found in Wood's East 
Neuk of Fife, Douglas’s Baronage of Scot- 
land, Nisbet’s Heraldry (1722) and A Short 
Memoir of James Young & Rachel Cruik- 
shank, 1861 (Aberdeen). Members of the 
family made numerous alliances with most 
of the noble families of Scotland. I believe 
important family records may now be in 
possession of Sir John Gilmour, Bt., who 
I believe, now owns part of the family 
estates. The Baroness Willoughby d’Eresby 
is stated to be the senior co-heiress of this 
family. 

Could any of the readers of N. & Q. 
living in Scotland give any information 
about the family and in particular about 
the believed migration from Scotland to 
Ireland of some members of the family, 
possibly in the ranks of the Undertakers 
during the Plantation of Ulster around the 
opening years or first decade of the seven- 
teenth century? There are numerous 
families in Northern Ireland and the Repub- 
lic of Ireland named Lunpy. I believe there 
are a few names to be found in SW. 
England which may (it is said) be connected 
with Lundy Island, in the Bristol Channel. 
I personally do not believe this. Lundy 
Island is obviously from Lunnd, a puffin 
and y or ey, an island, both Norse words 
like other names on the coastline. The 
Lundy Island coin would seem to bear this 
out as it contains a puffin in flight, stamped 
on the reverse side. Perhaps Mr. James 
Seton-Anderston (who contributed a_ very 
fine article in issue of November 1th last 
year) might be able to assist. 

Could any reader say where I could get 
a copy of Nisbet’s Heraldry (1722)? 

ArT O’LUNDY. 
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DAWSON AND LAMBTON FAMILIES. 
—Can anyone state the connection 
of Phoebe Dawson Lambton, born 25 Jan., 
1807, youngest of 5 children of John Daw- 
son Lambton, died 29 Aug., 1815, with the 
main Lambton family, Earls of Durham? 
Both Phoebe and her father were born 
at Biddick, County Durham, and the Daw- 
son family are known in the parish of 
St. John See. Biddick Hall is of course on 
the Lambton estate. J. M. Bunker. 


HAMPSON FAMILY. — Sir Robert 
Hampson, Kt., Alderman of London, 
and Henry Hampson, merchant tailor, 
occur in the mid-16th century. There appear 
to be no Hampson wills proved P.C.C. at 
this period. Any references to the family 
would be welcomed. P.D.M. 


OMMANDER EDWARD BRADDOCK 
—‘THISTLE” CLIPPER SHIP.— 
It is desired to trace the origin of a large 
glass or punch bowl some 11}in. high, on 
which is engraved on one side a three- 
masted topsail schooner, and on the other 
a bust of a man inscribed “ Commander 
Edward Braddock of the Thistle.” Enquiries 
made of all the appropriate museums and 
Naval and Merchant Marine records have 
failed to disclose any information. 


SIDNEY W. BUNKER. 


AN ARMORIAL QUERY.—It is stated 
that at the present time All Souls, 
Oxford, “displays a hatchment for its late 
warden,” showing the arms of the college 
impaling those of the late warden. In which 
other instances can corporate and personal 
arms be correctly combined? pp mM. 


E DUKE’S HOSPITAL, WEST- 

MINSTER.—This building was situ- 
ated near the junction of Grosvenor Place 
and Buckingham Palace Road, approxi- 
mately in the position now occupied by the 
Mews of Buckingham Palace. In 1746 the 
Gentleman's Magazine announced ‘“ The 
King has been pleased to appoint Drs. Arm- 
strong, Pringle and Barker physicians to the 
hospital for lame, maimed and sick soldiers 
behind Buckingham House.” The only 
mention I can find of this establishment is 
in Dr. Peachey’s “ History of St. George’s 
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Hospital” where it is also termed the 
Guards’ Hospital. 

Anything relating to this building, 
founded by the Duke of Cumberland, would 
be most welcome. S. Woop. 


[NSCRIPTION ON SILVER CUP.—Can 
any reader interpret Nafeddwer Chwi? 
L.A. F.A. 


{‘ Let it not intoxicate you.’ 
A. W. W.-E.] 


BEER IN 1233.—Can any of your readers 

tell me what the price of beer was in 
Chester in the year 1233? Also what is 
the equivalent of a sextarium, used as a 
measure of beer at that date? The value of a 
sextarium of beer is given as fourpence in 
a charter of Earl John Le Scot in one of 
his charters the date of which is about 1233. 


W. F. IRVINE. 


{Perhaps the querist might find what he 
wants in J. E. Thorold Rogers, ‘ History 
of Agriculture and Prices, II, 644.—Ep.] 


BARREL ORGAN MARKING—I 

wonder if any reader would know what 
the marking “I.M. Co.” on the end of the 
cylinders of an old barrel organ represents? 


D. PROCTER. 


EORGE MEREDITH.—I am editing a 
collected edition of the letters of 
George Meredith, with the official approval 
of the George Meredith Estate Trustees. In 
the interim since the publication of the 
Letters of George Meredith by William 
Maxse Meredith in 1912, hundreds of 
unpublished letters have come to light. Per- 
mission to use those in some of the largest 
collections insures, I believe, the success of 
the project. 

I am naturally anxious to make the 
edition as nearly complete as possible, and 
I therefore address this appeal to librarians, 
private collectors, and dealers to inform me 
if they have any of Meredith’s letters. I 
shall be pleased, of course, to pay all 
expenses of making photostats or certified 
copies. Appropriate credit will be given in 
each instance to the holder of the letter. 

C. L. CLINE. 

Department of English 


The University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas, U.S.A. 





Replies 


ON-JURING PRAYERS FOR THE 
STUARTS (cxcevi. 225).—Mr. Mickle- 
wright quotes Sir Charles Petrie who wrote 
“The Non-Juring Church may be said to 
have lasted till 1875 when the last of its 
members died in the person of James 
Yeowell.” The same statement was made 
in Chambers’ Encyclopaedia in the edition 
of 1926, but does not appear in the new 
and recently published edition. The state- 
ment clearly has no basis in fact. Yeowell 
was born in 1802, by which time non-juring 
congregations had long ceased to exist in 
London, which appears to have been the 
place of Yeowell’s birth. It is just possible, 
but not likely, that in early manhood he 
had received at second or third hand some 
traditions which had been preserved in the 
descendants of non-juring families, but I 
cannot find that Yeowell ever claimed to 
have been a non-juror. I think that his 
interest in non-jurors came from his reading. 
His first contribution to Notes and Queries 
on the non-jurors was made in the number 
for October 26th, 1850, when he gave details 
of the consecration of certain bishops. 
Asked by a correspondent to supply his 
authorities, he failed to do so (at least in 
print), an omission repeated on at least one 
occasion later. His contributions on non- 
jurors during the whole of his sub-editor- 
ship of Notes and Queries were not more 
than eight or nine in all, but they did show 
an intimate knowledge of the subject. Much 
of his information came, I think, from the 
Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian, which he 
had examined. 

The tribute paid by Mr. Thoms to his 
sub-editor in the obituary notice of Decem- 
ber 18th, 1875, was to “a loyal churchman 
and a great admirer of the non-jurors.” 
Had there existed any belief that Yeowell 
had been a member of a non-juring congre- 
gation it would surely have been mentioned 
by Mr. Thoms. Yeowell must have been a 
very likeable, simple minded man, happy in 
his daily frequenting of the British Museum 
Reading Room, a bachelor, and a good son 
to an aged mother. Yeowell compiled the 
first combined indexes to Notes and Queries. 
Mr. Thoms referred to him as “a highly 
skilful literary accountant,” and gave testi- 
mony to “the numerous good services he 
has rendered for so many years to Notes 
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and Queries.” The relationship of the sub. 
editor to his chief must have been a very 
happy one. 

Dr. F. G. Lee, the rather strange figure ip 
Anglican Church history, to whom Mr 
Micklewright refers, appears in 1865 ip 
Purcell’s “ Life of Cardinal Manning ” (Vol, 
2, p. 283) where part of a letter written by 
him is reproduced. He was at this time 
active in promoting schemes for reunion 
with Rome. There are references to him at 
an earlier date in the Life of Archbishop 
Tait. Did not Dr. Lee receive consecration 
as a bishop on the high seas? If so, from 
whom? Did he exercise the episcopal office? 
Did he ever claim to be acting in succession 
to the non-jurors? As for any connection 
of Yeowell with Dr. Lee, it was surely most 
unlikely, and I doubt if a shred of evidence 
can be produced to support it. Yeowell 
when acting as sub-editor to Notes and 
Queries lived at 13 Myddleton Place, 
Myddleton Square, which was nearer geo- 
graphically and doctrinally to Islington than 
Lambeth! 

In Notes and Queries for September 11th, 
1869, will be found a contribution from the 
Rev. John Woodward of St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Church, Montrose, headed, “The 
Last of the Non-Jurors.” Mr. Woodward 
was recording the death of his predecessor, 
the Rev. Patrick Cushnie, aged 90, who had 
been ordained in 1800. Until the death in 
1807 of Henry, Cardinal Duke of York, the 
note goes on to say, the clergy of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church had refused to 
pray for the reigning sovereign, and Mr. 
Cushnie was the last survivor of the clergy 
ordained before the Cardinal’s death. The 
note is near enough in date to give authority 
to the statement. May it not be that the 
directions which Mr. Micklewright quotes 
were not obeyed in some congregations? 


A.C.E. 


[The acceptance of the reigning house by 
the Scottish Episcopal Church followed 
upon the death of Prince Charles Edward 
Stewart in 1788. The non-jurors were 
strongly, even aggressively, anti-Roman in 
their outlook and the fact that Henry, Car- 
dinal York, was in Roman Catholic Orders 
was sufficient to alienate their sympathy. 
The only opposition that I have been able 
to discover was the small and short-lived 
schism headed in protest against the 
majority decision by the aged Bishop of 
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Dunkeld. It is, of course, possible that some 
few clergy refused to obey the new policy 
and that the Revd. Patrick Cushnie was 
one of them. But the majority were in 
favour and were anxious to secure the repeal 
of the penal laws passed in 1746 against 
the Church because of its Jacobitism. These 
laws were repealed in part in 1792 and the 
remnants were finally repealed in 1864. The 
statement that the clergy of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church as a whole refused to pray 
for the reigning house until the Cardinal’s 
death in 1807 is incorrect. 

l am grateful to A.C. E. for his remarks 
upon James Yeowell. On the whole, I 
should think that Sir Charles Petrie’s state- 
ment is incorrect and that he was never a 
non-juror in any practical sense. Dr. Lee 
was a fervent admirer of the non-jurors 
as may be gathered from his writings. 
A.C.E. is correct in saying that Lee 
obtained episcopal consecration on the high 
seas (in order to be in nobody’s diocese) 
but the papers were destroyed at his death 
and the names of his consecrators are 
unknown. He exercised his episcopal office 
within his Order of Corporate Reunion. 
Lee certainly was inspired in part by the 
idea of a parallel non-juroring episcopate 
which should be ready to hand if Anglo- 
Catholics should find the established Church 
of England intolerable. It must be recalled 
that this took place in the days of agitations 
leading up to the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act of 1874 and during its immediate 
sequels. Lee was consecrated in 1877. He 
came later, as his biography in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography shows, to 
disbelieve in Anglican Orders altogether. In 
1899, Lee resigned his benefice of All Saints, 
Lambeth Marsh, and was received shortly 
after into the Roman Catholic Church. He 
died in January, 1902. Certain revivals of 
the Order of Corporate Reunion since then 
have claimed links with Lee but the claims 
have been very doubtful. An account of 
Lee's activities may be found in Canon 
8. L. Ollard’s Reunion, and in his article 
in Ollard & Crosse, The Dictionary of 
English Church History. Lee wrote much 
but never specifically upon the non-jurors. 
References to them must be sought out in 
his very numerous works.—F. H. A. M.] 


TOWER OF LONDON RELICS (cxcevi. 
236).—The story of the removal of 
the Traitors’ Gates seems to have begun 
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with J. H. Jesse, Literary and Historical 
Memorials of London (1847). He said only 
that the gates had gone and he assumed 
they would be chopped up for firewood. 
They had perhaps been temporarily removed 
during the reconstruction of the stone steps. 

It is surprising that Augustus Hare should 
have accepted the story, repeated by Sir 
Osbert Sitwell in Great Morning (1948). 
Barnum wrote a lengthy biography, and 
said nothing about it. The man who 
recorded his failure to transport across the 
Atlantic ‘Shakespeare’s Birthplace’ at 
Stratford-on-Avon would hardly have 
omitted to mention his success in purchas- 
ing the Traitors’ Gates. 

Colonel E. H. Carkeet-James, Resident 
Governor of the Tower, and author of an 
excellent book on that building, published 
a year ago, will have none of it. It must 
be remembered that when Jesse wrote the 
Duke of Wellington was Constable. The 
Iron Duke would have put an iron curtain 
round the Traitors’ Gates had anyone 
attempted to remove them. Probably the 
myth is just an imaginative flowering from 
the stem of Jesse. It has just re-appeared 
in H. V. Morton’s In Search of London. 


Wo. KENT. 


NINETY-NINE YEAR LEASES (cxcvi. 
237).—In olden times in England, 
when planning ahead, it was thought proper 
to bear in mind the possible early end of 
the world. Hence it was considered reason- 
able to grant leases for three generations 
of thirty-three years each, but unwise, if 
not impious, to reckon on a longer term. 
This, I have always understood, was the 
origin of ninety-nine year leases. It was 
once suggested to me that they were due to 
the fact that leases for a hundred years 
upwards are subject to higher stamp duty; 
this, of course, is nonsense. Nor has ninety- 
nine years any necessary relation to the time 
required for the leaseholder to get his money 
back; this is approximately allowed (at least 
in theory) when arranging the rents (with 
sometimes a premium added), whatever the 
length of the Lease may be. 
In other countries (e.g., Scotland) leases 
for a different period have been common. 


A. LLoypb-JongEs. 
VENABLES OF KINDERTON (cxcvi. 


237).—This family is stated to be 
descended from ‘“ Gilbert Venables, Baron 
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of Kinderton, who assisted William of 
Normandy at the Conquest.” (Trans. Hist. 
Soc. Lancs. & Ches., vol. 101, p. 98.) 


A.J. H. 


Peter Venables (c. 1606-1669) had by his 
first wife a son Thomas Venables, whose 
dau. Mary m. Thomas Pugh of Chetwynd, 
Salop, whose dau. m. Henry Vernon (1686- 
1718) of Sudbury, Salop, whose son George 
Vernon added the surname of Venables, 
and was cr. Baron Vernon of Kinderton, 
1762. 

Peter Venables by his second wife, 
Frances, dau. of Robert Cholmondeley, 
Bart. (afterwards cr. E. Leinster), had an 
only dau. Ann who m. Francis Leveson 
Fowler. 

A very full pedigree of the ancestors of 
Peter Venables is given in Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire, III, 198-200. 


R. C. GALE. 


RREADIMONEY (cxcvi. 62).—So far as I 

am aware, my forefathers had a 
colossal business with China, but, I am 
afraid, the spelling that you have given is 
not quite correct. However, I am not aware 
of the fact that they were shipbuilders in 
the real sense of the term. If N.M.C. 
will consult a book called ‘“ China Clippers ” 
he may be able to find more information. 

C. R. H. READIMONEY. 
Bombay. 


ARRACK (cxevi. 237, 283).—Dr. Johnson, 

in his own Dictionary, defined arrack 
(from Chambers) “an Indian name for 
strong waters of all kinds; for they call 
our spirits and brandy English arrack. But 
what we understand by the name arrack, is 
no other than a spirit procured by distilla- 
tion from a vegetable juice called toddy, 
which flows by incision out of the cocoa- 
nut tree,” and he quoted The Spectator by 
way of illustration—‘ I send this to be better 
known for choice of china, tea, arrack, and 
other Indian goods.” This would appear 
to dispose of the idea that Johnson got the 
word from Sterne. 

Arrack is distinguished from brandy or 
rum by Admiralty Regulations, 1745, half- 
a-pint of any of these liquors being listed 
as the equivalent of a pint of wine or a 
gallon of beer (cf. Johnson’s England, ed. 
A. S. Turberville, Oxford, 1933, i. 51). 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
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GIR JOHNSTON FORBES ROBERTSON 

— (cxevi. 237)—The Wimbledon Public 
Library possesses a portrait of Leonard 
Forbes Robertson, painted by Sir Johnston 
Forbes Robertson. It is unsigned and 
undated, and was bequeathed by Mrs, 
D. A. Forbes Robertson in 1931. 


HELEN F. Bisuop, 


BRAHMS: GIPSY SONGS (cxcvi. 149), 
—The Zigeunerlieder, by Johannes 
Brahms, Op. 103, published in 1888 by Sim. 
rock, Berlin, were written in 1887, in the 
same year that Brahms composed his last 
large work, the Concerto for Violin and 
Violoncello, Op. 102, and ten years before 
his death. To these eleven Gipsy Songs 
should be added the Vier Zigeunerlieder 
from Op. 112, Sechs Quartette (Nr. 3-6), 
composed in 1890, and published in 1891 
by Peters. All these songs are composed 
for a Solo Quartet with piano accompani- 
ment. Brahms found the poems for this 
music in a collection of twenty-five Hun- 
garian folk-songs, published by Hugo 
Conrat, with German translations of the 
words: Ungarische Liebeslieder. 25 un- 
garische Volkslieder fiir mittlere Stimme. 
Die Klavierbegleitung von Zoltan Nagy, 
Budapest s. a. These Gipsy Songs are, 
together with the Ungarische Tdnze (1869 
and 1880), samples of the skilful use Brahms 
made of Hungarian tunes. All of them are 
composed in 2/4, and are rhythmically very 
interesting. The most of them are in swift 
motion—Allegro, Agitato, Vivace grazioso, 
Allegro passionato—but the most curious 
song is the Andantino, Nr. 10, Mond ver- 
hiillt sein Angesicht. The composer himself 
called these songs, in a letter to Elisabet von 
Herzogenberg (February, 1888), “ lustigen 
und iibermiitigen Unsinn” (see Johannes 
Brahms im Briefwechsel mit Heinrich und 
Elisabet von Herzogenberg, Zweiter Band, 
Berlin, 1908, p. 173), but Eduard Hanslick, 
the most celebrated music critic of the 
period, considered them to be “ein kleiner 
Roman, dessen Begebenheiten uns nicht 
erzahit, dessen Personen uns nicht genannt 
werden, und den wir dennoch priichtig ver 
stehen und nie wieder vergessen.” A fine 
analysis of these Gipsy Songs is given by 
Walter Niemann in his Brahms (Stuttgatt- 
Berlin, 1922, pp. 323-327). 
O. F. BABLER. 
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The Library 





PLATO'S ‘CHARMIDES’ by T. G. 
Tuckey. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 


THis careful and minute essay, by a 

young Cambridge scholar, killed in 
action in 1944, begins with a short historical 
discussion and thereafter takes up with 
great exactness the content of the dialogue. 
Basing on a considerable and careful study 
of recent learned opinion the writer pursues 
stage by stage the highly Socratic (in 
Socrates’ less attractive style of minute 
criticism) discussion of the meaning of 
Swppsivn and the possibility of knowledge 
of knowledge, down to its final bearing on 
the question of the good life. 

In the end the whole discussion is pointed 
by reference to its obvious bearing on some 
present difficulties in our world, distracted 
like Plato’s with the sense of failure and 
scepticism. 

It is always interesting to see how Plato 
(and Socrates) can even now, as they did 
in life, excite the young and intelligent to 
think. We may hold that such thinking 
might be better and we might get nearer 
Plato if such studies were less bound to the 
schools, where it seems so often assumed 
that Plato and Socrates with their primitive 
equipment of scholarship could hardly be 
expected to understand themselves or their 
systems. But that is the fault of the schools, 
not of the young and brilliant. This essay 
is a striking effort to clarify thought, the 
work of a keen mind, which should later 
have used these technical gifts on a wider 
theme and the expansion of its own powers. 


THE EPISCOPAL COLLEAGUES OF 
ARCHBISHOP THOMAS BECKET 
by David Knowles, Ford Lectures, 1949. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1951, ix and 
190. 12s. 6d.) 

E latest volume of Ford Lectures is a 

_ worthy contribution to an important 
series. Professor David Knowles takes up 
and examines an old problem for students 
of Medieval English church history. Arch- 
bishop Thomas Becket opposed the king 
concerning the rights of the Church. He 
resisted royal inroads into ecclesiastical 
power and his influence was thrown very 
obviously upon the side of the Church. Yet 
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he remained unsupported by his episcopal 
colleagues. The English bishops were in 
part on the side of Henry II and did little 
or nothing to help their metropolitan. It 
is a curious problem that it should have 
been so and various guesses have been made. 
One of the latest is that the archbishop was 
a person courting death because he was the 
willing victim of an ancient sacrificial cult. 
Although the theory is supported by Pro- 
fessor Margaret Murray and has been 
attractively stated by Hugh Ross William- 
son, it is unlikely that it will gain very much 
assent. Indeed, it seems to belong to 
anthropological guesswork rather than to 
serious history. Causes must in fact be 
sought elsewhere. 

The rift between the metropolitan and his 
English bishops began at Clarendon. It was 
but a remote cause of the final ending of 
the archbishop’s career. Prior to his return 
to England in 1170, he had suspended the 
Archibshop of York with the bishops of 
London and Salisbury. Yet they reasserted 
the obnoxious provision of Clarendon by 
proceeding with a number of episcopal 
elections to vacant sees, thus invading his 
rights. It is likely that Roger of York, in 
a spirit of vindictive hate, worked upon the 
king and helped to create the background 
for the unfortunate remark which led to the 
archbishop’s murder. 

The bishops had vacillated badly. “On 
three decisive occasions at least—at Claren- 
don and Northampton in 1164 and for a 
third time in the autumn of 1169—the 
bishops were called upon as a body... 
to take their stand at a crisis of policy.” 
They failed to oppose the king in 1164 or 
to support him in 1169. In point of fact, 
various questions involved in the relation- 
ship of church and state were being dis- 
cussed. Some were the common property 
of every school-trained theologian of the 
day. But these old problems became inter- 
mixed with another set of problems based 
upon the relationship of high-ranking 
ecclesiastics to the Norman feudal system. 
As a result, some of the problems for which 
the archbishop contended were those upon 
which he held views peculiar to himself 
and therefore were not shared unanimously 
by his colleagues. The episcopate became 
hopelessly divided and the whole course of 
English Church history was changed. 

Dom David Knowles is a Medievalist of 
great reputation and worthy occupant of the 
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Cambridge chair. His book is one which 
demands a close attention and one which 
is a definite addition to the understanding 
of Archbishop Thomas Becket and his some- 
what curious place in the Church history 
of his period. 


BRITISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODI- 
CALS 1632-1800, a descriptive catalogue 
of a collection at the University of Texas, 
compiled by Powell Stewart. (The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 1950.) 
RIMARILY a list of holdings of 

periodicals of a University library is 
of greatest value to the members of that 
institution. It is, therefore, only to be 
expected that this descriptive catalogue of 
the collection of British newspapers and 
periodicals for the period 1632-1800 at the 

University of Texas, should have been pro- 

duced for members and graduates of that 

University. 

But a descriptive catalogue of this kind 
can be of interest and value beyond the 
confines of the institution whose holdings 
are described when it is compared with 
similar holdings in other libraries. Such 
comparison may lead to a bibliographical 
discovery when the work is provided with 
a detailed and accurate description of every 
item it enumerates. It is regretted that this 
catalogue is a compromise, being in part 
a finding list and in part a descriptive cata- 
logue in which the bibliographical detail is 
given with great thoroughness. This com- 
pilation has, however, suffered from two 
limitations; one, the want of money for 
publication, and the other, the limited period 
allowed for its production. Such limitations 
must effect is usefulness to the institutions 
whose holdings are described, but more par- 
ticularly to other libraries. As a general 
bibliographical tool it can, therefore, only 
be regarded as of limited use. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF TYPOGRAPHY, 
by Stanley Morison (Cambridge Authors’ 
and Printers’ Guides, I. 2s. 6d. net.) 

T is an altogether fitting tribute to Mr. 
Stanley Morison that the first of the 
Cambridge Authors’ and Printers’ Guides 
should be a re-issue of his ‘ First Principles 
of Typography.’ Mr. Morison has used his 
considerable knowledge of the history of 
printed books to suggest a_ traditional 
formula for book design and almost all his 
rules are sound. But some of his applica- 
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tions of this formula may startle typo. 
graphers who have not read them before, 
and it is to be hoped that authors will not 
demand rigid adherence to the rules in the 
production of their own books. The desi 
of the first three Guides, however, shows 
good results of a correct use of Mr, 
Morison’s Principles. A different typeface 
has been used for the text of each Guide and 
if this is continued for subsequent titles they 
will form an_ interesting collection of 
specimens. 


PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
AND CORRECTION OF PROOFS. 
(Cambridge Guides, II. 2s. 6d. net.) 
HIS excellent little guide (there are only 

twenty pages) makes good reading for 
the novice and serves as a reminder for the 
perfectionist. 

The novice is shown the requirements of 
‘good copy,’ and then the treatment of 
all the paraphernalia that goes to the making 
of a book: Footnotes, quoted passages, line- 
blocks and _ half-tones, headings, cross 
references, tables and pedigrees—the list is 
long. The literary funambulist is reminded 
of the use of the hyphen (torpedo-carrier, 
but hamstrung, blue-eyed not  blueeyed, 
ten-day-old chicks and ten day-old chicks), 
of the relative positions of ‘quotes’ and 
points; of the use of italics (for forei 
words, titles of books and _periodi 
pictures, plays and names of ships. It may 
be used for emphasis.) A _ table of the 
accepted signs used in proof correction is 
appended. 


MAKING AN INDEX, by G. V. Carey. 
(Cambridge Guides, III. 2s. 6d. net.) 
HE dozen pages of this guide give sut- 

prisingly full information and advice. 

The examples for which room has been 
found establish procedure in various doubt- 
ful cases, and emphasize the principal points 
here so usefully made, that indexing should 
not be a game of which the rules are known 
to the indexer and not to the reader, that 4 
very high standard of intelligibility can be 
attained in an index, and that it is better 
achieved by common sense and imagination 
than by the erection of a complicated and 
rigid machinery. 


CORRIGENDA 
178, col. 1. For MDCCCCCXXXxXIl 
read MCCCCCLXXXXII. 
180, col. 1, 1.4. For 15 read 5. 
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